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The Philosophy Underlying the Education of 
the Visually Handicapped” 


Gladys Dunlop Matlock 


THE aim of sight-saving class teaching is identical to every 
educational goal: the development of the individual to his own 


highest level of achievement. Vocational training and guidance 
are phases of special education needing greater study and 
more emphasis 


N attempting to discuss the philosophy underlying the training 
of partially sighted. children, we must ever be mindful of the 
existing general philosophy of all educational training. 

In these days when education is defined in terms of life itself, or 
as the ‘‘full harmonious development of the individual,”’ one could 
scarcely deny special educational facilities for those suffering from 
serious visual difficulties. Without special attention, these children 
cannot succeed in regular classes. This is proved by the fact that 
in former times many partially sighted pupils were referred from 
public schools to institutions for blind. Realizing how inadequate 
and unfair this training was for those with partial vision, leaders in 
work for the blind were the first in this country to demand a new 
type of training for those children who did not belong in the world 
of the blind but who, because of poor eyesight, could not adjust to 
the ordinary classroom demands. 


What Is a Sight-Saving Class Child? 


As the work developed, each community set up standards or 
guides for admission. These varied considerably as to the type of 
child that should be enrolled in the classes and there is still some 
variation of opinion as to what is termed a “‘sight-saving class 
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child.’”’ In the minds of some individuals, a visually handicapped 
child is provided special attention only when he is on the border 
line between the sighted world and the world of the blind. In 
these instances, more or less the same techniques and procedures 
are now employed as are followed in Braille classes. However, it 
should be realized that there is also a large group of children who, 
to the average person, appear to get along very well in the regular 
grade. It is with difficulty that they are discovered but they really 
need sight-saving class advantages. A real distinction must be 
made between Braille and sight-saving class groups, and the princi- 
pal distinction is that the latter children are seeing individuals and 
must be so taught, while the concepts for blind are presented 
through the tactile sense. 

Guides for admission to sight-saving classes were suggested by 
doctors, supervisors, and teachers familiar with the work, meeting 
at Chicago with representatives of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, in the summer of 1928; they advise that in 
addition to all children having 20/70 or less vision in the better eye 
after correction, any child should be admitted to a sight-saving class 
who, in the opinion of the ophthalmologist, would profit by this type 
of training. These guides further suggest that each child must be 
considered as an individual. We know that there is a vast difference 
between what we may term as good vision and efficient vision, and 
that many children whose vision tests fairly well on the Snellen 
test chart may manifest serious difficulty upon close application to 
school work. This, then, suggests that in addition to the eye 
difficulty, much must be considered in making a sight-saving class 
recommendation. Attitudes at school and at home, the quality of 
academic work, mental rating, age, and the distance of the child’s 
home from the class are all significant and should be considered and 
weighed by the trained supervisor or teacher in conjunction with 
the understanding oculist in making recommendations for place- 
ment. 


Personality Adjustments in the Sight-Saving Class 
Someone has said that ‘‘the chief aim of education is to realize 
the fullest satisfaction of human wants and that by attempting to 
satisfy the wants of all human beings, the desires of each of us will 
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be most fully satisfied.’” Assuming this to be true, surely the 
program for any handicapped child needs no further justification. 

We know that without special educational facilities the partially 
sighted child fails in his normal school situation. Details might be 
given on the reduction of school failures, the conquering of be- 
havior difficulties, the successful placement of individuals in jobs 
as a result of the sight-saving programs, but perhaps the following 
story will suffice. 

Donald, a round-faced, brown-eyed youngster of nine years, was 
referred to the Psychological Clinic for study because of serious 
maladjustment. Poor school work, lack of concentration, tardi- 
ness, truancy, misbehavior at home and at school were the com- 
plaints. It did not take the examiners long to discover that Donald 
could not see. Glasses were secured and some help given the 
mother from the behavior clinic. Since visual acuity was brought 
to 20/40, he was never referred to the sight-saving department for 
placement. However, the school continued to complain of diffi- 
culty and the sight-saving class supervisor was called in consulta- 
tion. At a glance, she recognized the boy as a sight-saving class 
case because of his very heavy lenses. A recommendation for place- 
ment in a class was completed, and a transfer effected without 
difficulty. In spite of almost an hour’s ride on the street car, 
Donald was never tardy; he was never truant; and from the day 
he entered the sight-saving class, there was marked improvement 
in his school work. In fact, his mother stated to the teacher on one 
of her early home visits, ‘‘He is so happy I wish I might send the 
rest of the children down.’”’ The boy has been promoted regularly 
and frequently has been on the honor roll. When asked why he 
particularly liked the sight-saving program he said, “‘I have made 
many good friends and before all I could make was enemies.’’ The 
security which he found in an understanding teacher and the satis- 
faction which developed from successful experiences, of course, 
explain his satisfactory adjustment. 


Special Teaching Methods and Materials 


Specific aims of these classes are: (1) to teach the boys and girls 
that they are in a very large measure responsible for the conserva- 
tion of their own vision; (2) to provide pupils the opportunity of 
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making normal school progress; and (3) to guide them through 
their school years in order that each may select his vocation wisely 
with respect to eye condition. 

In order to carry out this program, rooms with special equipment 
must be provided. Particular attention is directed to adequate 
lighting, both artificial and natural. Perhaps of most importance 
is the special teacher who understands diagnosis and prognosis for 
each case and is able to adapt the entire school program to the 
needs of the individual. 

In any discussion of a sight-saving program, there usually arises 
the question of whether these pupils should be educated in day 
classes or in institutions. As stated previously, many of these 
children cannot be easily detected from others in the school system 
wearing glasses, and it is a foregone conclusion that parents would 
not submit to institutional training for such children. Further- 
more, it is the conviction of those who work with the visually 
handicapped that if we institutionalize a partially sighted or even 
a blind child, we attempt to educate him in an environment quite 
unlike any situation he will meet upon finishing his school training. 
The day school plan, with its co-operative activities, provides 
social and academic competition with children with normal vision. 
Moreover, family ties and responsibilities should be kept alive 
whenever possible and particularly is this so for the handicapped 
individual. Another point which has a very large bearing on this 
question is cost. To this, educators must give careful attention. 
We have no figures on institutional training for sight-saving class 
children, but it is natural to assume that any institutional training 
which includes board and maintenance for all children would very 
largely increase the costs over the present day school programs. 


Administration of Classes 

State and local control is believed most satisfactory for the 
sight-saving group. Local authorities are acquainted with local 
situations and should be responsible for their share of the costs. 
However, since state laws compel education for all children, it is 
reasonable to expect the state to bear its share of expense in pro- 
viding training for the visually handicapped, for, without subsidy, 
many of the smaller communities would be unable to furnish this 
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type of education. A program under the supervision of the state 
may also be an economy measure, for more careful planning may be 
exercised with regard to placement of classes. Thus, with the sup- 
port of the state a bigger, broader program may be developed for 
all communities with greater economy to the taxpayers. 

Within the school system the sight-saving program should be 
what we may term a co-ordinated program. Education cannot be 
concerned with academic procedure alone; the eye condition, the 
general health, and the welfare of the family are problems of the 
school. 


Home and School Co-operation 


A certain routine may and should be developed with the local 
health authorities to locate all children in need of special assist- 
ance. Once the child is in a sight-saving class, the school or the 
teacher should serve as a co-ordinator between the home, the 
school and the doctor. Friendly home contact should be main- 
tained through occasional mothers’ meetings and frequent home 
calls. Many mothers do not know the importance diet plays in the 
cure of certain eye difficulties. Others become discouraged when 
required to return Johnny or Mary to the clinic week after week, 
and sometimes month after month. The busy doctor often takes 
too much for granted and fails to dwell on these matters so im- 
portant to the care of his patient. Through her appreciation of the 
whole picture, her friendly home calls, and what she has been able 
to accomplish academically with the child who often in the estima- 
tion of his parents ‘‘just could not learn,” it is the teacher and she 
alone who has persuasive powers to convince parents of the neces- 
sity of routine care. 

The lunch program, where sight-saving class children receive 
warm nutritious food to aid in building a good physical body, with 
its resultant improvement in eye conditions, is another function 
which should also be assumed. 


Special Means for the Common Goal 


When we come to the consideration of courses of study, we must 
realize that there can be no reason for deviation from the cur- 
riculum set up for normal children except in certain studies which 
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require a large degree of close eye work. As Mrs. Hathaway so 
aptly stated in a recent article: “It is evident that curriculum 
problems for sight-saving classes are concerned with adjustment 
rather than with the building of a new curriculum. The teacher’s 
aim is to so adjust the regular school program that her pupils will 
get the greatest benefit, with the least possible eyestrain.”’ 

To illustrate: If we are to be concerned about ‘‘eyes first’”’ and 
‘‘education second,”’ the sight-saving class child must be deprived 
of reading for pleasure. Reading for the sight-saving class child 
should be a tool subject, for to him sight is much more precious 
than any pleasure that could be derived from reading the best of 
literature. This deprivation seems very great and almost unfair, 
but viewed in the light of the aims of any sight-saving program, it is 
only just and sane. The real sight-saving class teacher realizes the 
necessity of having the child reach this point of view himself. She 
therefore discourages reading for pleasure, but directs attention to 
the worth while radio programs of various descriptions, and to the 
free lectures to which the pupil can listen and benefit greatly. 
Doubtless, all of us have been slaves to books, and perhaps for all 
children more emphasis could be placed on expression in its varied 
forms rather than that which comes solely through the written 
page. There would be compensations from a visual standpoint, 
not to mention the growth in individual creative ability. 


Creative Expression 


Sight-saving classes have carried on what is known as handwork 
for many years. Because emphasis has always been placed on the 
use of crude material and since it was designed to provide satis- 
factory interest for the child during his leisure time and relief from 
close eye work during school periods, it may well be considered 
under the caption “‘Creative Activity.”’ 

In the columns of our press almost a year ago, there appeared the 
following statements: ‘‘It may be the machine age for the adult, 
but not for the child of today. 

‘“Handwork gives the child more self-confidence than any amount 
of mental or machine activity could inspire. There is assurance 
for the child in seeing what he can fashion with his own hands. It 
encourages creative powers and often brings out latent talent.” 
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Who needs encouragement more than the sight-saving class 
child who, perhaps new in the school environment, is just finding 
his real self? And certainly we need to use every possible means to 
determine whatever aptitudes these handicapped pupils may have. 

A young boy, suffering from tuberculosis, said just the other day, 
when given material for construction of bird houses, ‘‘I don’t know 
how, but I want to learn. Busy hands make busy minds, and a 
busy mind makes you forget your own troubles.’’ With all physi- 
cally handicapped individuals, good mental hygiene is necessary. 
It would seem that the creative program helps to solve this problem 
and is another means of emphasizing ability rather than the 
handicap. 

The creative program may follow many lines of activity. One 
intermediate school sight-saving group practically landscaped one 
side of the building, having gathered seeds, plants and some ideas 
from the original school garden. Here, the children learned how to 
prepare the soil, how to handle plants and seeds, and best of all, 
became interested in a hobby which will provide splendid activity 
for leisure time. 


Development of Vocational Program 


It is often said that “‘a democracy is no stronger than its weakest 
link.”’ Let us hope that this is not true of the sight-saving class 
program, for we recognize full well the weaknesses of the vocational 
side of the program. If this be true, let us set about to strengthen 
this weak link in order that our ambitions for these children be 
fully realized. There are two reasons why it has been difficult, 
even in normal times, to place sight-saving class children on satis- 
factory jobs: (1) the jobs that the partially sighted can perform in 
industry depend so much on the individual eye condition: (2) those 
who know the eye conditions do not know the types of work avail- 
able and the amount and kind of eye work each entails. Aid could 
doubtless be secured if there were some studies made by placement 
agencies in collaboration with ophthalmologists or organizations 
for prevention of blindness who thoroughly appreciate eye con- 
ditions. 

Another thing which sight-saving classes may well do is to use 
to their advantage the vocational schools now set up in our public 
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school systems. Only two vocational sight-saving classes exist— 
one for boys in Cleveland, Ohio, and one for girls in Detroit. 

This is to be decried when passage of the Smith-Hughes Act by 
Federal government and other laws by various States accepting 
the terms of the Act indicate that vocational education has a place 
in every school system. 


Vocational Training for Sight-Saving Class Pupils 


It is believed that a sight-saving class group is representa- 
tive of the normal group and, therefore, we find children who, 
beyond a certain grade, profit best by vocational, rather than 
academic training. It was for a group of this kind, six in number, 
that Detroit’s vocational class was established in September, 1927. 
Changes have been made from time to time. Courses have been 
adapted to meet our needs and it has become necessary that the 
sight-saving class teacher teach one class in the regular school in 
order to carry on the program. At the present time, the enrollment 
numbers fourteen, and as we analyze our records, it is with satis- 
faction that we note the following: 

Thirty-one girls have been enrolled at the school. Of this num- 
ber, two left town, three returned to regular grade, and one left 
without completing any of the courses. There remained twenty- 
five who finished the training and for whom we should account. 
Eleven have been assigned to housework and child care, two are 
working in stores owned by their fathers. Four have been placed 
in food shops. Working permits were issued for two others but no 
actual information on placement is available. Three girls married 
and are in homes of their own. If we note these figures carefully, 
we shall see that all but three girls were given satisfactory jobs. 

Less than a month ago one of our girls was placed on training in 
the bakery department in one of our finest apartment hotels. 
When the placement officer called on her, the girl told with great 
pride of making twenty lemon chiffon pies that day in addition to 
quantities of cookies, hermits, and other pastries. She was giving 
satisfaction on the job and spoke with real assurance when she said, 
‘‘T can do anything here, there is everything with which to work,”’ 
indicating that she had really learned how and all she needed was 
the opportunity to show what she could do. 
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These are the results of efforts during a depression period when 
jobs have been few and normal individuals have been in the bread 
lines. True, not all have been placed, but the fact remains that 
they have learned something of working attitudes, the responsi- 
bilities which go with a job, not to mention many personal helps 
and suggestions for home responsibilities. Here, they have worked 
where they have experienced a measure of success and are facing 
the world with a sense of accomplishment rather than defeat. 
Such would have been the experience of the majority if a purely 
academic program had been followed. 


Education for Useful Citizenship 


Referring to a previous statement, if ‘‘the aim of education is to 
realize the fullest satisfaction of human wants,’’ we cannot fail to 
emphasize the type of training which enables the boy or the girl to 
satisfy his greatest want—that of making a living. 

This may sound like mere propaganda during this crisis in edu- 
cation, but many times this simply means planning more wisely and 
possibly a re-allocation of present funds. 

Let us be sure that our program is a complete one, that we are 
really “‘teaching the business of living.’’ As Dr. Rollo Reynolds 
of the Horace Mann School, New York, said in one of his lectures 
just the other day, “I want my child trained not only to know but 
to think and to feel, for as I feel soam I.’”’ Truly the philosophy 
underlying the education of the handicapped child should be just 
this, and out of this training should come worthy citizenship. 
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